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ABSTRACT 

A project was conducted to develop and pilot test a 
process for vertically articulating curriculum between the secondary 
and postsecondary levels of vocational-technical education in 
Minnesota. Subgoals were to develop and validate a procedure for 
developing statewide task lists and competency records and to develop 
a process for teacher and administrator utilization of the 
articulation products. The five areas of research and development 
included: (1) articulation product development, (2) articulation 
process development, (3) dissemination plan development, (U) 
production of publications for regional articulation, and (5) 
identification of data sourcc^s for updating and revising articulation 
products. A procedure for developing articulation products was 
developed and validated, and a regional process was successfully 
piloted through the developmental phase of automotive mechanics 
articulation in three pilot sites. Five publications were printed and 
12 are currently being printed. Diffusion of project goals, 
information, and products was accomplished statewide and nationally. 
Both the procedure for product development and the regional 
dissemination process have been adopted by the State Department of 
Education. It was concluded that: the overall evaluation of the 
p ct was positive- (NJ) 
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Pre fa ce 



Over the past years, the state of Minnesota has demonstrated a 
strong commitment to vocational education. There are now 33 post 
secondary vocational education Institutions, Approximately 10 years 
ago, provisions were made to support the growth and development of 
vocational programs at the secondary level. A priority was placed 
on assisting groups of districts that wish to share dollars and students 
to offer a greater variety of vocational programs to secondary students. 
Fifty-seven cooperative centers offer vocational training to secondary 
school students at the present time. It is anticipated that others will 
be developed until 75 centers serve all districts in Minnesota, Secondary 
vocational programs are also offered at 400 high schools in Minnesota. 

Forseeing the problems that could result from the lack of verti ^ 
curriculum articulation between secondary and post secondary educa; io. 
offerings, there emerged a need for this research project. Vertically 
articulated programs, when achieved, allow students to progress from 
secondary to post secondary programs, from secondary programs to the 
world of work, and from the world of work to post secondary institutions 
without gap or overlap in vocational instruction. It is anticipated that 
the indings from this study will be useful for adult vocational programs 
as well. The problem of *'how do we, in Minnesota, achieve vertically 
articul '*»^d curricula'*, is the basis of this research. 




Wobert P. Van TrTBS , ^Assistant Commissioner 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
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CHAPTER I 
BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 

INTRODUCTION 

Over the past thre- years, the Vocational Division of the Minnesot:» 
State Department of Education has expended nearly $200,000 on the dis- 
covery and development of a procedure for developing tliose products 
(task lists and competency records) which can he used to articulate 
secondary and post secondary vocational technic^.] curriculum in Minne- 
sota. An articulated curriculum allows a student to move from the 
secondary/ level of vocational training (or from on-the-job experience) 
to the post secondary level of vocational training without having to 
repeat instruction for learning those tasks already mastered. Like- 
Wise, an articulated curriculum provides opportunity for students to 
acquire more complete training because the tasks to be performed are 
explicit and instructors are less apt to inadvertently omit the teach- 
ing of important content from their occupational programs . 

BACKGROUND 

During 1974-75, progress was made toward identifying and validating 
a procedure for developing those products (tasfc lists and coiypetency 
records) needed for articulating occupational programs offered in 
Minnesota's secondary and post secondary vocational technical institu- 
tipns. The procedures developed for producing these articulation 
products (task lists and competency records) emerged from actions taken 
in auto mechanics occupations and clerical secretarial occu pat ions. 

? 

V 

1 ' 



I 

I.nst year <\ Handb ook for vocat ional-tcclinical ins true tors and co- 
ordinators was also published. The Ha ndbook explains to instructors 
liow they caii deliver rcn-omiiK nded task-based cnintent to students. (!om- 
petency based, personalized instruct iim is advocated in t lie 'inn^'-iJ>5>o_k . 

A comp 1 e te desc r i p t i ()n of the rosea rch and tlevc 1 opmcnt ac t i vi t i es 
that relate to vocational technical curriculum art i eolation in Minnesota 
is given in the Final Report for 1972-75 entitled Developing Articulateil 
'1 tgh School and P ost^ High School V^H-ation aj Tec hnic:al (Curricula In Minnc- 
s Ota. It is assumed that the reader who wishes additional background 
information on the underlying rationale for this project will refer to 
that document . 
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CllAPTFR II 
rKOJKCT GOAL AND PROCEDURES 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter identifies the goal of this project and docutiK^nts the 
procedures used in r^ch of its five areas of research and development. 
In the latter sections of this chapter actions taken in two service 
areas of this project are explained. 

THE GOAL of tlie PROJECT 

The p.oal of this project is to develop and pilot a process for ver- 
tically articulating curriculum between the secondary and post secondary 
levels of vocational technical education throughout the state of Minne- 
sota. This goal includes both (a) the development and validation of a 
procedure for developing those statewide products (task lists and com- 
petency records) needed for articulation and (b) the development of a 
process for teachers and administrators to follow as they utilize the 
articulation products through working with schools in their region of 
the state. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AREAS (19 75-76) 

Attainment of the project goal required that five areas of research 
and development be identified. Those areas were: I. Development and 
validation of a procedure for developing task lists for those occupa- 
tional programs approved by industrial representatives from throughout 
the state of Minnesota; II. Development and validation of a format for 
competency records which can be used in secondary and post secondary 
vocational schools to replace and/or supplement the traditional report 
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c.ini; 111. !)»'vr 1 opnuMit oi .1 il i s.^umii i nat i on plan v>/h 1 1 li eti('(uiraj',i\s statc*- 
widc adopt (^1 a r t i til 1 a t 1 on f)roiiuots; IV. Dcve 1 opmi»nt of puh 1 i c:at Ions 
usofiil to local .si hool ])orsonno 1, a^: ti^achors cnp^ap^e in tlio irticulaLion 
proi'es.s and conviit thoir tcMcliiiij', to comfn^t imu^v basiul i ns t ru(*t ion ; V. 
1 (ion t i 1 i ('a t i on ot possihli* data soiircos that ran ho usod in tho futiiri? 
to update* and rovise tlio articulation products so that: a comploto cur- 
riculum dcvo 1 i^pmcn t swsteni i»mor gcs for the state?. The procedures foilov?- 
cd in cv'ich of the ahovo c areas of research and development are out- 
1 ineil in the sections that follow. 

^_ ^lJI ARKA I: D evelopment and validation of a procedure for developi ng 
t, :i s k_ n s Its _f o^r o c cup a t ion al pro g rams approved by I ndus t r ial represent a- 
t ive s fro m throu ghout the state of Minneso ta . 

The procedure for the development of task lists was devised 
through actions taken in automotive occupations and validated through 
use in clerical secretarial occupations. Formative evaluation was an 
important part of this developmental research effort in that many pieces 
of data were informally athered, used and re-evaluated as the task list 
development and validation efforts continued. A description of the pro- 
cedure used for developing three (3) task lists in automotive occupations 



given be^ow. This r;ame procedure was subsequently used for the develop- 
ment of twelve (12) clerical secretarial task lists. Each task list re- 
presents an occupational program from which industry representatives 
from throughout the state of Minnesota have It iicatec that students could 
graduate and find jobs. 



PROCEDURE FOR DEVELOPING TASK LISTS 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS IN MINNESOTA 

1. Resources (task lists, performance objectives, etc.) are collected 



/ 
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for pro) or t uso 



2. A subject matter consultant for the ocunipat LTuia I ptogram area is 

Identified, hirod and oriented to the project goals and resources. 

'3. A first draft of task list for the entire program area is con- 
structed, after thorough review of all resources and after having 
interviewed a number of teachers throughout the state. ' 

Instructors from throughout Minnesota are identified to make up a 
WORKING COMMITTEE. Program supervisors at the State Department of 
Education suggest names of individuals who would be effective on 
this commi t tee . 

5. A large number of vocational teachers are surveyed to determine 
Job titles commonly assumed by graduates of the program area. 

b. Tentative titles for occupational programs are decided upon and 
tentative job descriptions are written. Separate task lists for 
each occupational program area can then be developed by the work- 
ing committee, project staff and the state supervisors for that 
program area. 

7. The draft of each task list is submitted to a committee of in- 
dustry representatives from throughout Minnesota. This meeting 
is one day long. The purpose of the meeting is to bring together 
employers who are in charge of hiring, firing, supervising, and pro- 
moting employees. In the presence of the working committee, in- 
dustry representatives are asked to respond to the range of 
occupational programs offered, to judge the adequacy of the number 
and description of tasks suggested on each task list, and to 

point out the tasks they feel are "optional*' and those tasks that 
are "very important" for the student to be able to perform upon 
taking the job described in the job description. The competency 
record is reviewed by industry representatives to determine whether 
or not modifications are needed to adequately communicate student 
performance to prospective employers. 

8. The task lists and competency records for each approved occupational 
program is printed in booklet form. These products are then 

made available to secondary and post secondary instructors in Minne- 
sota for the purpose of CURRICULUM ARTICULATION. 



A description of the propose^ task list updating strategy is given 
later in this chapter under R&D Area IV. 

R&D AREA II: Development and^ validation of a format for Competency Re- 
cords which can be used in secondary and post secondary vocational sc hools 
to replace and/or supplement the traditional report car d . 



The format of the competency record was designed to coincide with 



the formnt of thr ta^;k list tdr rach dcc iip.i t i on,i I pi()>»t.im. TIic t o 1 1 . >w I n^'. 
example shows tlie f()rm<it of tlu* task H.st : 

TASK LfST 

Arert'of Competency //I 
Perform Steering aticf Suspension Syntom riervii-e 

lA. Inspect Steering and Suspension System 

1. Inspect springs for breakage and s.ig 
cK Coil 

b. Leaf 

c. Torsion bar 

2. Inspect shock absorber for leaks, operation .ind mounting 

a. Standard 
' b. Air 

^ 3. Inspect control arm bushings for distortion and wear 

4. Check ball joints for wear and lubrication 

5. Check spindles and steering knuckles for bent parts 
and worn parts 

6. a. Air pressure 

b . Proper size ^ 

7. Inspect wheel bearings for noise and condition 

8. Inspect tie rods for looseness, seals and bent rods 

9. Inspect idler arms for worn bushings 

10. Inspect stablizer bars for breakage and bushing wear 

11. Inspect steering arms for damage 

12. Inspect drag links for damage and loose ends 

13. Inspect bell-crank assemblies for damage and wear 

14. Inspect rear-axle housing for iamage, broken welds, 
bushings and leaks 

15. Inspect frame and body for bends, cracks damage and 
height 

16. Inspect sway bars for bushing wear 

17. Inspect strut bars for bushing wear 

18. InSjpect solid-beam axles for damage and bushing wear 

19. Inspect trailing and torque arm for distortion 

20. Inspect trunnions for looseness 

21. Check torsion bar height 

•22. Inspect front wheel drive/steering axle for worn parts 



TABLE I 

An example of the format of the Task List 
Each statement of competency on the Task List is assigned ^ roman 
numeral. Under the statement of competency the appropriate tasks are 
listed and numbered. 




IIA. Remove and Replace Steering and Suspension Components 

1. R/R springs ani adjust 

a. Coil 

b. Leaf 

c. Torsion bar 

2. R/R shock absorbers 

a. Standard shock components 

b. Air shock compone^its 

3. R/R control arm 

4. R/K ball joints 

5. R/R spindles and st^^ring knuckles 

6. Mount and demount tires. Use tire changing machine 
a. Repair tires 

7. R/R wheel bearings, pack and* adjust 
a. Replace seals 

8. R/R tie rods and check toe-in 

9. R/R idler arm. and adjust 

10. R/R stabilizer' bars 

11. R/R steering arms 

12. R/R drag links and adjust 

13. " R/R bell-crank assemblies 



TABLE II ' 
A Statement of Competency with tasks listed 

The competency record is used to replace and/or supplement the tradi- 

tional report card. Only the S tatements of Competency appear on the 

competency record as can be seen in the example below. 



An Kvrprnt nf thR COMPETENCY RECORD for Auto Mechanics Occupations 


■ 


Secondary 
Srade Year Teacher 


Post 
Grade 


Second 
Year 1 


ary 

'eacher 


AREA OF COMPETENCE //I: PERFORM 
STEERING AND SUSPENSION 
SERVICE 






r 
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lA. Inspect Steering and Suspension 
System 






] 








IIA. Remove and Replace Steering and 
, Suspension Components 


— 1 






\ 

— 






llIA. ^Diagnose Steering and Suspension 
Systems 














IB. Inspect Manual and Power Steerin 
Systems 














IIB. Remove and Replace Manual and 

Power Steering System Components 














IIIB. Rebuild Manual and Power Steerin 
Components 














IVB. Diagnose Manual and Power 
Steering System 






_i — 








COMMENTS: 




■V 
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TABLE III: 



An illustration of the Competency Record format 



If a student or teacher wishes to know uliat taskr. are included in 
any statement of competency he/she must refer back to the Task Lists. 
Generally *lt -s required that the student learn to perform all of the 
tasks listed under, any statement of competency before he or she is given 
a grade in the appropriate space on the Competency Record. Exceptions 
art; somc>in>_s made, however, when teachers (during regional articulation 
sessions) jointly agree to omit certain task(s) due to lack of equipment, 
or limited space, etc . 
^ The grading scale used for an occupational program appears to be 
specific to the nature of the subject matter and the requirements of 
industry. Verbal interaction among teachers and industry representatives 
resulted in a gradinp scale for automotive occupations which is based 
upon the amount of supervision needed by the student (graduate) . 



COMPETEIMGY RECORD 

Occujwtioniil Pro^rraii^: AutoiPOlivr Mtc^/inic, Servict Center Mechaii Lubrication Spccifiliia 

Thit cofnjelency record tolls vl.ot Dit ntudcnt, who ia natied belov, Jms demons tmted that lic ' 
or ^I^e cad do. A cor.^.illee of irJur Iritl repreaento lives from throuw^hout Mirmesota aonif.ted 
Ir. idcT.tjfyjr^ the cor.jic lone a ct; r.c i-d. J \y ^rmduatcc rf the occupational proKrarr^ uhovn above. 
>"rr rore Bp*-cJfir i r.f or:;/! 1 1 on , rtfcr lo tJic tank lir.l for each occup.i t icnal pro/?rM. 



Irnding: - able to help otlicrs; very cOnpctcul 

4 - nhlr to jcrforx the taakCsJ without fjuporvia ion ; ccnpetent 

5 - nblr lo porfpiTn tho ta£k(o) with limili d sv porvif. i/>n 
7 " *\blr to pcrforu. tho tofik(6) witr. direct cupcrvinion 

1 - un/iblc to perforr ihc t^3k(c) 
- Ji'Crived introducijcn (»:ily 



TABLE IV 

Or ing Scale c^s it appears the Automotive Mechanics 
Competency Record 
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In contrast to this, the important factors used in clerical/secre- 
tarial occupations to determine student competence are usually speed and 
accuracy. 



COMPETENCY RECORD 

(x:cupATioNAL PRocRAh: Secretory/Shorthnnd (J.'flinc c( fit^ir/rnL 



This conp.cency record c.Hs whnc chc scuMc.t. who 1... n..o<i .hcv. . > .1. -..r r.ccd ch.t or -.c ^ .n 
do, A^radc.te Is one rho ha. de-.o.straro,^ corp.tcn. p-r : or-..r.c. ..of .11 ,hv t ..P. dc.l.::ar.d 'c^ t^ ls 



do. A £;rar! 

c-cuDa:ional pro;?rar.. T.ls corr..'tcp.. v rccor.i I3 cu » :.-.oJ i-- ■ ■ 

rra.ilclcnal report card. Sr-.-icnc p. rromi^n..: cm he raicc^ at ti c sroor":-rv ar.l/..r pes- 



o c: 0 

^ary level. 



RATING SCALE : 

5 - Pcrforr.s cask(s) wilh atllU chat consl acent !>■ 
exLefcd(ii) prograa nluir.ux iCand.irJs scC for job 
er.try icvd; very cor:pcCcrit. 

4 - Per'.crzs tajk(i>) it job entry level; coupcccnt. 

3 - Perfonrs task(6) w-ch periodic ai»4i:iCancc . 

2 - Perfoms task(s) with oonscjnc abslstancc. 



1 - Is unaMe to pi^rfor:n taKk(s). 

T - D-.r.anbcraced ablllcy'to pcrforn caikvs) ct or 
joovc Job entry Itvcl by taklnc u c!;allcnge 
test. 

rVPM - Actual production wrord« per minute <PW?«) 
obtained by student. 



SCHOOL fS) ATTEST £0: 



[iAiKs ATT:::;:j?:n 



INSTHUCTOR'S nm:ie(S) 



TABLE V 

The Grading Scale as it appears on the Clerical/Secretarial 

Competency Records 



n 
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R&D AREA III: Development of a dissemination plan which cue ou rages 
statewide adoption of articulation pro d ucts. 

The articulation process used by teachers and administrators to 
articulate secondary and post secondary curriculum in three pilot sites 
was developed for the purpose of using it repeatedly in the implementa- 
tion efforts planned the following year. The pilot sites served as tlie 
grounds for trying out, revising md condensing the time required for 
accomplishing the developmental phase of each articulation effort. 
(For description of schools participating in the pilot projects located 
in che Rochester region, the East Grand Forks-Thief River region and 
Dui ith public schools, see Appendix A). 

Each of the tliree pilot sites foil owed the basi c art iculat ion pro- 
cess outlined below. Actions described are referred to as the develop- 
mental pliase of the articulation process. The articulation process has 
three phases: (1) Developmental Phase, (II) Implementatio- se, (III) 
.Evaluation and Revision Phase. 



I. Developmental Phase 

1. The Director of the applicant post secondary school 
and the State Articulation Project Director develop 
a bufiget for the regional articulation sessions. 
Funds are obtained from the State Department of Edu- 
'^ation Vocational Division-Operations Section , 

2. The Director of Ihe applican: school sends letters 
of invitation to print:ipals (diroct(^rs) and super- 
intendents of surr<Minding high S( 'i'5(Ms and vo(/iti(^nal 
centers* oncourapinR them to hecnrae involved In the 
rep i ona 1 ar t i ru 1 a t i on ef f o r t . 

3. Tlie State Articulation Project's consu 1 1 ant -on-si te 
travels to visit the instructors in each of the 
surrounding schoT)ls. Verbal invitations are ex- 
tended to them to participate in the articulation 
sessions. 

16 



A. A dinner meeting is held for administrators and 

instructors who wish further information about and/ 
or wish to participate in the regional articulation 

sessions . 

5. Tlie actual 40 hours of developmental work is under- 
taken by the group. 

a. Teachers work together using the Exploratory 
program workbook to choose tasks they currently 
teach . 

b. The group writes terminal performance objectives 
(special forms are provided , see Appendix A) for 
all tasks so that s taitdards and conditions of per- 
formance are agreed upon by all teachers of the 
same occupational programs. 

c. Each teacher, using the terminal performance 
objectives just written by the group, reconsiders 
what is currently covered in his/her occupational 
program. Decisions are then made regarding what 
will be taught at each level. -The goal is to help 
students be competent at performing the tasks 
selected upon leaving the occupational program. 

d. Students graduate from an occupational program when 
they can perform all of the tasks required for that 
occupational program to the level of competency 
stated in the terminal performance objectives. 

6. A commitment is made by each instructor regarding the number 
of hours he/she will spend in each area of Competency during 
the next school year. Emphasis is upon choosing the number 
of tasks that can realistically be taught so that students 
are competent upon leaving the program. (The decision is 

to be evaluated and revised at the end of that year). 

7. Instructors decide upon how they wish to test students and 
determine whether or not they ha>>c reached each (jf the ter- 
minal performapcc objectives selected . I er fori^ ^tn( e test i 
or written or oral examination may be seleeud. (See 
Appendix B) . Th^ group members may a^ree to devt iop its ciwn 
standard tests for the region or earh teacher may be respon- 
sible for developing his/her own cvalu/aion i n?; ( rtimen t s . 

Regional sessio:.s were conducted for the p>jrp(i':t' .of jwltttin^^ ind 

further developing the articulation prtKcss In March-AfMil ( fux lu's 1 r ) , 

April-May (East Grand Forks-Thief River), and June-.hiiv (I^uiuth). K.ieh 

site was encouraged to use the work done iw previous* sitts for refercnre 

purpci'^es. For this reason the total number of pers(^n hours requireci to 
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develop terminal performance objectives during the developmental phase 
decreased with each site. 



Pilot Site for Articulation 


Kc)(:h ester 
Region 

677 Person Hours 

N=12 


East Grand Forks 
Thief River 

409 Person Hoars 

N=19 


Duluth 

452 Person Hours 
N=8 



TABLE VI 



Total Number of person hours spent in each pilot articulation site for 

au tomo tive mechanics articulation. 

No further reduction in the numbers of hours necessary (40 hours per 
site) is anticipate .i . All teachers from articulating programs are ex- 
pected to attend the 40 scheduled hours. 

R & D AREA IV: Development of publications and audio visual prest i itations 
useful to lo cn ! school personnel^ . 

Articulation involves a conversion to competency based instruction. 
For this reason, the literature was reviewed and the vocabulary of the 
project was defined so that an ^' formational booklet could be produced 
to inform teachers, coordinators and administrators about competency 
based instruction. The booklet that was developed is entitled: The 
C o mpete n cy Based Route to Vertical Curriculum Articulation. 

Task Li5.r booklets developed and printed include those for tlirce 
auto mn/ panics occupations and the exploratory program workbook for the 
auto mechanics area. During July, 1976, task list booklets . 12 clerical 
secretarial occupational programs will be printed. 

A slide tape presentation was developed and produced to summarize 

18 
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the Research and Development activities of the Curriculum Articulation 
Project. it was written to summarize the current articulation information 
and actions within a 12 minute time frame. It has been par ticularily use- 
• ful in explaining project goals and activities to committees of industry 
representatives . 

R&D AREA V: Ide ntify possible data sourc _es_jjiat^^j_ be used in the 
future t o update and revise the articulatio n product s (task lists and 
competency records. 

The sources of data that were identified as potentially useful for 
updating task lists and competency records were sought via verbal inter- 
action with the groups described below. 

The SYSTEM for UPDATING -task lists and competency records is 
developed with the intention of continually bringing industry 
and education closer together in their perceptions of what a 
competent graduate is to be able to do upon becoming employed. 

Data for updating in the future may be gathered by: 

a. obtaining feedback from state advisory board members 
(committees of industry representatives which are 
ci^rrently set up and working with state supervisors 
to determine trends and review programs. 

b. summarizing data supplied by students through the 
follow-up of graduates that actually took jobs in 
that occupation. A graduate may be asked: 

1. During this past year, how frequently did you 
perform each of the following tasks? 

2. How much time did you spend on-the-job actually 
doing each of the following tasks? 

3. Is it of moderate or more importance- that you 
perform each of these tasks well? \ 

4. Do you feel it was necessary for you to be 
competent in performing this task when you were 
first hired? 

5. Are there any additional tasks which you feel 
you should have learned how to perform to be a 
better employee? 
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c. obtaining instructor feedback regarding tasks they teach 
and tasks they have added to the task lists because of 
geographic preferences of employers. 

d. meeting with the same industry representatives who v^ere 
initially involved in the review and development of task 
lists for the purpose of revising task lists. 

This information could be used to continually update the articulation 
products (task lists and competency records) so that tlie emerging curricul 
development system is kept current with the needs of graduates as they 
enter jobs in industry. It is anticipated tliat within the next three 
years it will be. necessary to develop the actual procedure for collecting 
the necessary datn for updating the articulation products now developed 
ft)r automotive occupations. Speculative sources of updating data only, 
are cited at this time. 

In cone- 1 UK i (in , research and development ar eas that have produced 
new ideas, information and/or methods this past year^ have been described 
in the first five sections of tliis chapter. A discussion of additional 
service areas of the project follows. 
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SERVICE AREAS (1975-76) 

Concomitant with the generation of new ideas, information, and 
methods, this research and development project also provided services 
to the state and nation. This past year two Service Areas were identified: 
I: Coordination of articulation project activities with other agencies/ 
institutions in the State of Minnesota; II: Diffusion of project goals, 
information and products to other states that wish information and/or 
products developed through this funded project. 

Service Area I: Coordination of articulation project ac t ivities with 
o ther ag^encies/institutions in the State of Minnesota. The project was 
managed during 1975 to coordinate activities with the State Articulation 
Steering committee. The Steering Cormnittee is made up of Secondary and 
Post Secondary vocational administrators. Three meetings were held to 
obtain direction on articulation-related issues. Interaction with committee 
members helped to make decisions that ultimately would assure the useful- 
ness of the artici- r xon process throughout the state. 

Program supervisors at the State Departmen*:>of Education were in- 
volved in the articulation efforts for the purposes of 1) incorporating 
their input into the emerging curriculum development system and 2) more 
clearly defining the role of the articulation project and the role of state 
supervisors in vocational technical curriculum development and delivery 
in Minnesota. 

Vocational administrators throughout the state have been updated on 
articulation project activities during regularly scheduled Directors' 
meetings. Opportunity for verbal interaction on articulation project 
activities is provided at these meetings. 

Products developed by the Articulation Project were made available 
by the State of Minnesota, Department of Education - Vocational Division. 
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through the Minnesota Instructional Materials Center, Most products are 
available on a cost recovery basis to individuals both in Minnesota and 
from other states. 

Teacher educators are encouraged to become involved in the regional 
articulation sessions so that they can familiarize pre-service and in- 
service teacher education classes with the procedures used and sources of 
curriculum content available to vocational teachers in the State of Minne- 
sota. Selected teacher educators have observed articulation project 
activities throughout the past year. 

Service Area II: Diffusicin o f pro j ec t inf orma tion products to other states 
that wish information and/or products developed through this funded pro- 
ject. Procedures for national diffusion of articulation project information 
and products have involved participation in national conferencesi and 
discussions with articulation project directors from other states. 

Contacts with project directors were made. The status of other 
current literature on the projects was obtained and reviewed. The table 
on/the following page summarizes and makes comparisons between articulation 
projects in various states - i ':ludiTig Minnesota. 
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ARTici'UTinN APr^CAriins 





Minnesota 


Texas 


N'orth Cnrolina 


Wisconsin 


fi-rpose/ 
DEFr^^ITICN 

OF AF.TI- 
C'JLATION 


*Whcn currlculuci is arti- 
culated, a student can 
progress from one level 
of training to the next 
desired level of train- 
ing without an unneces- 
sary gap or overlap in 
competence learned 


*To provide secondary oc- 
cupatl 'nal learnor.^ vhn 
desire the opportunity 
to enter the post-sec- 
ondary prograni at an ad- 
vanced level without re-^ 
peating natcrial prev- 
iously taken at the sec- 
ondary level 


*-If occupational pro- 
grans are articulated 
learners cnn be assur- 
ed cf receiving credit 
at the post-secondary 
level for work success- 
fully completed in high 
school, thus avoiding 
repetition uf work com- 
pleted or retesting 


*To provide a continua- 
tion, cooperation and 
coordination in the in- 
terest of providing a 
sr:ooth transition for the 
continuing vocational 
student 


APPROACH 


^Planned Strategy (State 
Wide Approach 

*Corapetency Based Ins- 
truction 


^Planned Strategy (Lo- 
cal District Approach) 

*Cor3petency Based Ins- 
truction 


^Planned Strategy (Lo- 
cal District Approach) 

*Conipetcncy Based Ins- 
truction 


*Unstructured approach 

*No specific model was ad- 
vocated on a state-wide 
or district level 

*Each district was encour- 
aged to imnleraent its own 
procedure 


IXITIAL PRO- 
C>A^ AREA 
INVOLVEMENT 


*Auto Mechanics 
*Clcrical/Sccrctarial 


*Auto Mechanics 


■^Auto Mechanics 
^Business Education 
drafting 


"..05)L ins Ci.uc tors in oasi 
caUv r^U program areas 
were informed of the focus 
on articulation 


IVlSINESS/ 

INprSTRY 

INVOLVEMENT 


*Stratlfled sample of 
busincss/indurs try re- 
presentatives f rcra 
throughout state in- 
volved with educators 
in developing Task Lists 
and Competency Records 


*Corr.ittce of Industry 
Representatives re- 
viewed the Auto Mech- 
anics Articulation 
Manual (cotapetencies , 
perfonnance objectives 
and student profile 
sheet) after it wr 
completed by the re- 
ject development con- 
nittee (educators) 


♦Business/industry 
Ccrnft) advisors in- 
volved wi:h educators 
in developing Task 
Lists 


*Business/industry repre- 
sentatives u'cre not 
syste:natlcally involved 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


Minnesota 


Texas 


North Caro. na 


Wisconsin 


*Pllot test the articu- 
lation procedure in two 
program areas (auto mech- 
anics and clerical/ sec- 
retarial) in two pilot 
sites in the state 


*Pilot '^cst the articu- 
lation procedure in one 
program area (auto mech- 
anics) one geographic 
area involving seven 
school districts. 


*Pilot test the articu-. 
lation procedu'-e in 
three program areas 
(auto, business, draft- 
ing) in basically one 
local area (four high 
schools and one pos t— 
secondary school ' 


*No systematic pilot test 
of a specific articulation 
procedure is underway. 

^Various school districts 
are working on developing 
their own articulation 


METHODOLOGY 
FOR CBI 

A. TASK 
LISTS 


*Centrally developed by 
a representative state 
sample of instructors 
and business/industry 
representatives and made 
available to anyone in 
the state 

*Specific occupational 
titles identified with 
separate task lists 


^Competencies locally 
developed by a comjiittee 
of educators (primarily 
secondary and post-sec- 
ondary instructors) 

*One comprehensive Com- 
petency List 

*No specific occupational 
titles identified with 
separate Competency List 


^Locally developed by 
business/industry rt • - 
resentatives and edur 
cators 

*One comprehensive Task 
List 

*No specific occupational 
titles identified with 
separate task list 


*If developed, local efforts 
involved 

^No systematic effort to 
develop task lists 


B. COMPETENCY 
RECORD 


*Centrally developed by a 
representative state 
sample of instructors 
and buainess/indus try re- 
presentatives and made 
available to anyone in 
the Btate 

*Goes with the student 
from secondary to post- 
secondary level and to 
the employer 


^Student Profile Sheet 
locally developed by a 
committee of educators 

*Goe9 with student from 
secondary to post-sec- 
ondary level and to the 
employer 


^Student Vocational 
Skills Record locally 
developed by educators 

^Students have a packet 
si7.e objective and per- 
formance card 

*GGe9 with student from 
secondary to post-secon- 
dary and to the employer 

^Certificate of Occupatio 
Qualification 


^Student Profile Record 
encouraged 

^No systematic effort to 
develop student profiles 


C. PERFOR- 
OBJECTIVES 


*Locally developed by 


^Locally developed by a 


*Locally developed by all 


*No systematic effort to 
develop performance ob- 
jectiver 

*Some local efforts may 
be underway 

1 


secondary and post-sec- 
ondary instructors 
working as a group with 
assistance from local 
advisroy committee 


committee of educators 
(primarily secondary 
and post-secondary, in- 
structors) 


secondary and post-secon 
dary instructors in pro- 
gram area 

*Instructional Objectivt 
Guide developed 
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' Minnesota 


Texas 1 


North Carolina \ 


Wisconsin 


D, CRITEH^ON 
REFERENCED 
EVAIL'ATION 
OR PERFOR- 
MANCE 
TESTING 


r" 

:*Locally developed by 
^ secondary and post-second 
instructors working r.s a 
Jtroup with assistance 
from local advise ry com- 
mittee 

♦Emphasis on Applied Per- 
formance Testing \ 

\ 


*Not addressed in Artl- 
- culation Publications 


Locally developed by all 
secondary and post- 
secondary instructofs 
in prnprnm area 

*Fnphasls on Applied 
Performance Testing 


■Mo systematic effort to 
develop evaluation mea- 
sures 


E, INSTRUCT- 
IONAL 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 


♦Traditional or Personal- 
ized 

*Hay include open entry/ 
open exit philosophy 
(local school district 
decision 


^Traditional or Personal- 
ii:ed 

^Ma^ include open entry/ 
open exit philosophy 
(local school district 
decision 


*Personali7.ed 


*'No "pproach appears to 
be .idvocated 

\ ^ : 



' TABLE VI : 

Comparisons between Minnesota's Articulation Project and similar actions in other states. 
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N'.itional diffusion of project information and products was arrnm- 
plished through discussion held with, and information mailed to directors 
of two funded clearinghouses for national research and development pro- 
ducts and results. (Clearinghouse for Applied Performance Tcsting-CAPT- 
and Task Inventory Exchange). Both agencies published notice of Minne- 
sota's Curriculum Articulation Project. In addition, project documents 
were announced and made available through AIM/ ARM (Abstracts of Instruc- 
tional and Rr, .c..arch Materials in Vocational technical Education) and 
ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) . 
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CHAPTER HI 
EVALUATION OF THE PROJE'CT COAL 
INTRODUCTION 

This chapter evaluates the^extent to which the stated goal of the 
curriculum articulrUion project was reached. Tlie goal for 1975-76 was 
to research and develop a procedure which could be used statewide to 
vertically articulate curriculum between the secondary and post secondary 
levels of vocational technical education. This goal includes both (a) 
the development and validation of a procedure for developing those arti- 
culation pr oducts (task lists and competency records) needed for arti- 
culation and (b) the development of a regional process for teachers and 
administrators to follou as they utilize the articulation products devel- 
oped for vocational education throughout the state of Minnesota. Form- 
ative evaluation was an important paVt of this developmental research effort 
in that many pieces of data were formally and informally gathered, used and 
re-evaluated as the developmental process continued. The success of 
this research ^nd development effort was to be determined by whether or 
not the process developed for articulation is considered suitable for 
adoption and use statewide. 

EVALUATION 

^ E£g.9^j.M,lLg ,tQL_jg^^jLgP^i}j?_ products (task lists and com- 
petency records) on a statewide basis was successfully developed (through 
actions taken in automotive mechanics) and validated (through the same 

actions being taken in clerical/secretarial occupations). In both in- 

stances the procedure was reasonable in cost and t fficient in terms of — ^ 
the length of time required to produce the task lists and competency 
records for each program area. Articulation products were developed and 
printed for auto mechanic occupations and developmental efforts are 
underway in twelve (12) clerical/secretarial occupations utilizing this 
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same procedure. In both instcinrL\s, the procedure wns reasonable in 
cost and efficient in terras of the lengtli ot time required to 'produce 
task lists and compontency record:.^. Three (3) auto mechanics occupa- 
tional program task list and coippetenty record booklets, plus an ex- 
ploratory auto rcechanics progriro workbook \.'ere developed over a period 
of 18 months at a cost of $I,4(iO; this cost included a parttime tech- 
nical subject matter coTiSultant and travel expenses for 25 industrial 
representatives . 

The process develoned for teachers _^A^^"_-^^^,^''^ ^"^^ ^9 ^Q^^Q ^ ^" 

regional articulation sessions was successfully used through the develop 
mental phase of the articulation effort in each of the three pilot sites 
It is anticipated that the same pilot schools will continue to be in- 
volved this next year as the evaluation and revision phase of the arti- 
culation process is researched and developed. 

Products developed by the curriculum articulation project this past 
year include: I he Competency Based Route to Vertical Curriculum Arti- 
culation > 

Auto Mechanics task list booklets: 
Lubrication Specialist 
Service Center Mechanic 
Automotive Mechanics 

Exploratory Program for Auto Mechanics 
Clerical/Secretarial task list booklets: 
Office Services Ai^ 
Typist 

General Office/Typist 
Receptionist 
Secretary /Non Shor tiiand 
Secretary /Shorthand 
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Data En try Operat o r 



Me d ical Secretary 

L egal Secretary 

[■ ducatlonal Office Person ne 1 

Corres pondence Specialist and A d ministrati ve 
Assistant 

(Corr espondence Supervisor 

Last year the following document was re-printed: 

1 1 n ndbook for Vocational Instructors Interested in 
Competency B.nsed Instruction 

All of the products developed by the Curriciilum Articulation are 

available on n cost recovery basis through the Minnesota Instructional 

Materials Center (MIMC) , 3300 Century Avenue, \^^^te Bear Lak(^, Minnesota, 

In addition to the research and development areas in which tLe pro- 
ject took action, services were provided by the articulation project in 
1975-76. The number of services provided is presented as evaluative 
data that exemplifies the contribution of this proiect both on the state 
and national level. 

Proiect goals. Information and products were diffused statewide and 
nationally throu'^h the following actions: 



/In Minnesota / 

(1) A presentation was made to the State R&D Review Committee 
for, Vocational Education In January of 1976. 

(2) Three project updating and Information sessions were con- 
ducted throughout the year at regularly held meetings for 
secondary and post secondary directors in the state of Minnesota. 

(3) Single copies of publications were mailed to every post secondary 
vocational program director, and to each secondary center 
dlrector- 

(A) Members of the working committees and industrial review com- 
mittees for task list develonment received copies of the 
task list booklet as soon as they were printed. 

(5) Sessions were held with auto mechanics and clerical/ 
secretarial occupational programs instruct<irs for tlie 
purpose of Informing them of the goals and progress of thr 
pro j ect . 

(6) The Minnesota Instructional Materir i f nter was given 

i^ rmisslon to reprint project juiblications for the purpose of 
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making them available at cost to vocational programs in 
Minnesota . 

(7) A session was held at the State Teacher Education Meeting 
held in the fall of 1975 for the purpose of informing 
teacher educators about proiect goals and obtaining their 
input. A follow-up open house was held in May of 1976 for 
the same purpose. 



/Nationwide / 

(1) Telephone contacts were made with articulation project 
directors in four other states (Texas, North Carolina, 
Wisconsin and Oregon). 

(2) Information about Minnesota's articulation project, along 
with copies ( ' publications were mailed to CAPT (Clearing- 
house for Applied Performance Testing in Oregon) and the 
Task Inventory Exchange at Ohio State University. Both 
agencies published information about the project. In 
addition, the report and products from previous yeais and 
this year are available through ERIC and/or AIM/ARM. 

(3) A presentation was made at the National Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development Meeting held in 
March, 1976. 

(A) Contacts were made between state supervisors of auto 

mechanics and clerical/secretarial occupations in Minne- 
sota and persons in like positions in other states. 

(5) More than 50 letters of request were received by the pro- 
ject and answered through person-to-person correspondence 
during 1975-76. 

(6) Each State Supervisor of Vocational Education received a 
copy of last year's final report and the booklet entitled 
Competency Based Route to Vertical Curriculum Articulation , 

Curriculum related efforts of the articulation project were co- 
ordinated with (a) the Operations Staff at the State Department of Education, 
(b) curriculum directors in local schools, (c) administrators, (d) the 
Minnesota Instructional Materials Center, and (e) Interested teacher 
educators . 

CONCLUSION 

After considering verbal and written feedback from administrator^ 
and instructors involved in each of the three pilots, the overall evalua- 
tion (^f the success of the articulation project for 1975-76 was positive. 
As a result, funds will be available for 1976-77 from the State Department 
of Education-Vocational Division, Operations Section, for implementing the 
regional articulation process in auto mechanics occupations throughout the 
State of Minnesota. O 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 

As a result of project research and development activities this 
past year, several conclusions and recommendations can be made. The 
recommendations made in this chapter refer to (1) the role and respon- 
sibilities of the curriculum articulation project in relationship to 
the role and responsibilities of other state agencies and employees 
concerned with vocational curriculum development, and (2) the areas of 
curriculum related (a) service, and ^b) research and development in 
which the State Department of Education may wish to provide leadership 
in the next five years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It can be concluded that a procedure for developing articulation 
products for use Statewide has been developed and validated. The pro- 
ducts are utilized on a regional basis according to an established arti- 
culation process which has been successfully used - throughout the 
developmental phase of articulation - in three regional pilot sites in 
Minnesota. Both the procedure for developing articulation products and 
the regional articulation process have been adopted, for continued arti- 
culation, by the State Department of Education - Vocational Division. 
Funds for auto mechanics articulation will be available statewide during 
1976-77; the same articulation process will be followed as was developed 
this past year. Pilots will be conducted next year in clerical/secre- 
tarial occupations for the purpose of validating the articulation proces s 
(which was used in automotive occupations) in another program area. Three 
new program areas will be identified for task list and competency record 
development during 1976-77. Q /I 
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Cu.-riculum articulatiori, as it occurs via the process described, 
provides the structure needed for n statewide curriculum development 
system for Minnesota. The system can be used on a continuing basis to 
uDdate^ lovise and impact upon the quality of vocational curriculum 
throughout the state. Because of this capability, it is recommended 
that curriculum development activities he carefully planned and co- 
ordinated af: the State Department of Education through careful delimita- 
tion of roles and responsibilities of Vocational Division agencies and 
employees. State supervisors have traditionally had as part of their 
responsibilities the role cf initiating state activities (conferences, 
curriculum committees, etc.) that produce qualitative improvements in 
occupational curriculum for those program areas under their c:irect 
supervision. Recognizing the time commitments and the observed areas 
of strong contribution to Vocational Curriculum statewide, the following 
recommendations are made in regard to role delineation of Vocational 
Division agencies and employees: 

State supervisors contribute to the emerging curriculum develbpment 
system (Curriculum Articulation Project) by: 

(a) identifying key persons who can contribute subject 
matter/occupatiotLaL-^xpertise 

(b) Attending many arrtctilation project meetings during 
both the materials development and articulation 
implementation phases^ for the purpose of (1) clar- 
ifying state policy as it applies to their areas of 
supervision and (2) communicating with teachers 
about subject matter issues 

(c) making recommendations to the articulation project 
director/staff member so that information from the 
emerging system e:Stt-be used by them in their roles 
as state supervisors. 

Supervisors can utijAze the information generated by the 
emerging curriculum development (Curriculum Articulation 
Project) system in the following ways: 

(a) to identify occupational programs and areas of 
competency within those occupational programs 
where teachers need professional upgrading/up- 
datlng; and then to supply opportunities to their 
teachers through conferences, courses, workshops. 
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mailings, etc. 

(b) to assemble instructional ma*:criais where none 
are available and where teachers request help. 
This can be done by making small grants available 
to teachers for the development of instruotional 
aids/teaching aids which can be used by other 
teachers in helping their students learn to perform 
certain tasks competently 

(c) to identify equipment and facility needs of teachers 
nt the -local level 

(d) to give assistance to emerging programs In now 
locations of Minnesota so that they will include 
content like other programs having the same occupa- 
tional program title (e.g. medical secretary) 

It is also recommended that the curriculum articulation project be* 
funded in the future with the understanding that it lias two major areas of 
responsibility. One area would be s e rv i c e to the State of Minnesota. The 
other area would be researc h and development . Under the s( rvice area, 
articulation of all program areas could be accomplished on a scheduled 
basis. (A recent survey of secondary and post secondary directors re- 
sulted in the naming of 36 program areas in which they pert:eived a need 
for immediate articulation assistance) . Under the research and development 
area of project responsibility, new ways to meet the emerging challenges 
of Vocat ional Education could be developed. During the next five years it is 
anticipated that there will be a need for: (1) practical guidelines for compe- 
tency assessment (regional construction of performance tests and regionally 
standardized written tests based on performance) (2) alternative program 
management strategies that accommodate open entry/open exit provisions, 
(3) worker mobility charts that can be used by vocational guidance 
counselors and vocational instructors to make vocational curriculum 
offerings meaningful to students, (4) content selection procedures for 
creating exploratory options which can be made available to students who 
are in the early stages (cluster exploration) of occupational decision 
making, (5) instrumentation and procedures for efficiently updating 
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curriculum articulation products, and (6) In-servlce procedures for 
new staff hired at the local level after the developmental phase of cur- 
riculum has been accomplished In that region. 
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SUMMARY OF THF RKPORT 



T I me Co v c? r cd by the R p pxt 

July 1, 1975 through June 30. 1976 

Coal oj the Project 

The goal of this project is to d(»velop and pilot a process for 
vertically articulating curriculum between the secondary and post second- 
ary levels of vocational technical education throughout the state of 
Minnesota. ihis goal includes both (a) the development and validation 
of a procedure for developing those statewide produv^s (task lists and 
competency records) needed for articulation and (b) the development ot 
a p roce ss for teachers and administrators to follow is they utilize 
the articulation |>roducts through working with schools in their region 
of the state. 

Procedur es fol l oved: 

The five areas of research and development for the project Included 
(I) Articulation product development, (II) /- r ti culation process develop- 
ment, (III) Dissemination plan development, (IV) Production of publications 
needed for regional articulation, (V) Identification of data sources for 
updating articulation products In future years. Developmental research 
procedures are described in detail for each of the five areas. 

Two service areas of the project were: (I) The coordination oi irti- 
culation project activities with other agencies/Institutions in the State 
of Minnesota and (II) Diffusion of project goals, information and pro- 
ducts to other states that wish information and/or products developed 
through this funded project. Procedures followed in completing activities 
in the two service areas were undertaken primarily to support and Increase 
the usefulness of project activities to Minnesota's vocational system as a 
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whole. 

Results and A ccompl i _s hme nts : 

A procedure for developing articulation prod ucts was developed and 
validate^j^. A regional process for articul uIdu was successfully piloted 
through the developmental phase of automotive mechanics articulation in 
three pilot sites in Minnesota. The dissimenation plan developed is 
funded by the State Department of Education - Vocational Division next 
year. The data sources for updating articulation products in future 
years appears to be cost effective at this time. 

In regard to accomplishments in the service areas, five publications 
have been printed during this pcist year, and 12 additional publications 
are currently being printed. Diffusion of project goals, information and 
products was accomplished through audio visual media, conference parti- 
cipation in Minnesota and at the National level, person-to-person corres- 
pondence and publications of short articles in newsletters and clearing- 
house bibliographies. 
Evaluation : 

Both the procedure for developing articulation products (task lists 
and competency records) on a statewide basis and the regional articulation 
process have been adopted by the State Department of Education - Vocational 
Division. Funds for auto mechanics articulation will be available state- 
wide during 1976-77. Pilots will be conducted next year in clerical/secre- 
tarial occupations for the purpose of validating the articulation process 
(which was used in automotive occupations) in another program area. Three 
new program areas will be identified for task list and competency record 
development during 1976-77, because the evaluation of the project was 
positive. Q Q 
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Cor n: 1 u s i ojis and Rec omme nda t ions^: 

It ran he cont'luded th«it continiKui articulation t'ffort.s arc war- 
ranted in Minnesota along the same lines as those of recent yenis. It 
must he noted, however, that evaluation of the articulation process to 
date relati'K to its usefulness to teachers and administrators. No 
effect on students will he seen for two years. 

Two recommendations are made as a result of this project. Fir:U, 
suggested future roles nd curriculum related respons ih i 1 i t i es of the 
Vocational Division's State Supervisors at the State Departmcnr of Kdu 
cation are noted, as they relate to curriculum articulation and develo 
mont. Second, roles of employees of state funded projects that are 
concerned with vocational technical curriculum development and dissem- 
ination are recommended. It is suggosted that in future years this 
project should have two areas of_xesp0nsibility (a) service and (b) 
research and development. Some specific areas in which there will be 
a need for research and development during the next five years are 
cited in the reconunendat ions chapter of this report. 
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PRODUCTS DEVELOPED BY 



T HE CURRICULUM ARTICULATION PROJECT TO DATE 



Burger, Laura; Lambrecht, Judy; Allen, Deena ; and Loebs, James: 
Handbook for Vocational Instructors' Interested in Com- 
pe tency Based Education 1974. Research Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. (Available through ERIC, AIM/ 
ARM, and MIMC) 

Burger, Laura: 

Developing Articulate d High School and Post High School 
Vocational Technical Curricula in Minnesota A Final 
Report , 1975. Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. (Available through ERIC) 

Burger, Laura; Allen, Deena, and Loebs, James; 

Competency Based Route to Vertical Curriculum Articulation, 
1975. Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. (Available 
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Articulation Sessions (March - April 1976) 
Rochester Region 

Developmental phase 

Three full days and six evening sessions were atten ^ v auto mech- 
anics instructors in the Rochester region of Minnesota M' er Peterson 
(who is a member of the working' committee that develope the .tomotive 
task lists and competency records and is a full time staff member at 
Rochester Area Vocational Technical Institute) provided leadership. The 
individuals who participated and the location of the schools from which 
they came are presented below: 

Instructor School 



Coler Peterson, Consul tant-on-site 
Don Stnelow 
Ralph Jewell 
Seevert Gronvold 

Max Gerand 
Glen Papenfuss 
Floyd Davidson 
Dave Kennedy 
Bill Lehn 

Bill Tasaler : 

I 

Don Laumb 
Vern Westbrook 
Ron Felt 



Rochester AVTI 

Rochester AVTI 

Rochester AVTI 

Rochester AVTI 

Rochester AVTI 

Dodge Center High School 

Hayf ield High School 

Pine Island High School 

Preston Vocational Center 

Stewartville High School 

Rushford Vocational Center 

Rochester - John Marshall High 

Rochester - Mayo High School 
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Articulation Sessions (June - July i^/o; 
East Grand Forks - Thief River Falls Region 
Developmental phase 

Five fulls days and one evening session were attended by auto mech- 
anics instructors in the East Grand Forks - Thief River Falls region of 
Minnesota. Mr. Marson Rinkenberger (who is a member of the working 
connnittee that developed the automotive task lists and competency records 
and is a full time teacher at Crookston High Scliool) provided leadership. 
The individuals who participated and the location of the schools from which 
they came are presented below: 



Instructor 
Marson Rinkenberger, Consul tant^-on-site 
Arly Hams 
Ken Henry 
Terry Moe 
Frank Mack 
John Steinke 
Ray Olsen 
Alvin Aaseby 
Duane Brown 
Bill Bohn 
Clint Braaten 
Walter Wendler 
Jerry Molacek 
Marvin Gunderson 



V 



School 
Crookston High School 
^ed Lake Falls Center 
East Grand Forks Center 
East Grand Forks Center 
East Grand Forks AVTI 
East Grand Forks AVTI 
Thief River Falls AVTI 
Thief River Falls AVTI 
Thief River Falls AVTI 
Bagley Center 
Bagley Center 
Baudette 

Tri River Center 

Agassiz Valley Center 
( 
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Articulation Sessions (April - May 1976) 
Duluth Public Schools 

Develo p roenta] phase 

Five full days of articulation sessions were attended by auto 
mechanics instructors from Duluth Public Schools, Duluth-, Minnesota. 
Mr. Gary Zaudtko (who is a member of the working committee that developed 
the automotive task lists and competency records and is a full time staff 
member ai^ Duluth Area Vocational Technical Institute) provided leadership. 
The individuals who participated and the schools from which they came 
are presented below: 
Instructor 



Gary Zaudtke, Consultant-on-site 

Willard Morris 

Verri Verhel 

Charles McDonald 

Bill Olson 

Joe McNaraara 

Al Kurschner 

Tony Emanuel 



School 
Duluth AVTI 
Duluth AVTI 
Duluth AVTI 
Central High School 
Vocational Center 
Service Station 
Vocational Center 
East High School 
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^. 11, were a student entering yoiir district Technical Institute J.n the near 
future, would you have a need for your program to be Open i5itry/0pe«^xit? 



YES NO 



5. Please explain your answer to the ^previous question: 



• ,1 

S ' 

(6. If you were to attend your district Technical institute on a full-time basis, 
'how important would it be to you that your program is on an Open Entry/Open 
Exit format? 

C;ritical importance. High importancev Low importance. No importance. 

Would not attend Might, not attend Would probably Would attend 

if not Open Entry/ .if not Open Entry/ No opinion, attend if not even if not Opi 
Open Exit. . Open Exit. Neutral. . Open Entry/OE. Entry /Open i1 

^ (1) / (2) of . (4y (5) 



7. Please comment on your answer to the previous question: 



.8. a you were to attend your district Technical Institute as a full-time student," 
what months would you prefer to enter? (Write the numbers 1,2,3, underneath 
your first 3 choices). ' , . 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept.* Oct. Nov. Dec. No preference 



^9. What months wou^d you prefer to complete your studies or graduate? 
• (Write the numbers 1*2,3, underneath your first 3 choices) 

Jan. Feb. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. No preference 



9 ; 

THANK you: 



— appf:wix b 

y/lU LMh", /OPCN -AIT Hj::)£AkLH PROJECT 
Hv^fbored l)^ ^1 \..cns i n 4y^dn1^ of Vucationa) -Technicdl & Adult Education 
• - 1 « 

THIS OvJESTinNNAlR^ lb PART OF'A RESIARCH P»^C. 'LCI ON OPL>N ENTB y70PEN EXIT tPUCATlON BEING CpNDUCTED AT SEVERAL 
MIDWESTERN TLChNlCAL INSTITUTES AND uOMMUNlTY CULtCT^fC llRDlTS WILL BE USED EDUCATDRS AND PDLICYMAKERS TC 
"IMPROVE THEIR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS FOR T^E BENEFIT OF PntlR COMMUNITIES AND THEIR STUDENTS. DN BEKALF OF THOSt 
EDUCATORS. POLICYMAKERS. COMMUNITIES ANC STUDENTS, YOU ARE THANKED FOR YOUR TIME AND COOPERATION, 



NAME OF SCHOOL 



YOUR POSITION(student, i nstrxictor. '. etc . ) • 

If student, enrolled full pr part-time? Which projfrani? - ^ 

If student, do you . al so work? ^Average number of hour^ worked per week is_ 



DEFINITION: 

A course or program is to be considered Open £ntry/Open Exit if U. fits into any of the following 
categories: ' \ ^ ^' 

1. - Allows a "Student to enter school at time! other than the typical beginning of the School 

^semester (for example: monthly v weekly J) oR: •> 

2. 'Allows a student to earn a grade, rating, diploma, or degree *nd leavrthe course or program 

before the typical end of the semester. OR:' ^! 

3. Both of the above. ' ^ * s 

> ^ WITH THIS DEFINITION IN-MIND, WHAT PROG RAMS/ COURSES HAVE YOU BEEN IN CONTACT WITH AT YOUR SCHOOL OR ARE 
IN CONTACT WITH*N0W THAT Are OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT? . 



PLEASE REAO EACH OF THE STATEMENTS BELOW AID INDICATE YOUR 'DEGREE OF AGREEMENT WITH EACH STATEMENT AS IT 
RELATES TO THE CONCEPT OF OPEN ENTRY /OPEN -XIT. 



SA = Strongly Agree 
A = Agree 



U = Undecided 
D = Disagree 
SD = Strongly Disagree 




than /O or 4 times 



There is, a need for student enrollment to be opened mo 
per year. " ^ . 

The Open ETitry/6pen Exit approach creates general confusion because students 
are enrolling and leaving schortl throughout the school year. * 

The Open Entry/Open Exit approach tends to lower our school's academic standard*. 

The Open Entry/Open Exit approach -tends to attract students to our school. 

Our faculty is enthusiastic aboijt' Open Entry/Open Exit. 

The Open Entry/Open Exit approach appears to meet important demands and needs 
of the indi vidual . 
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Our school can offer top qual i ty educational services without utilizing the Open • 
Entry/Open Exit approach' ^" n 

Studerrts enrollment procedures are complicated and troublesome with the Open Entry/ 
Open Exit approach. * . 

Opun EntTy^pen Exit t^rovides the studert graduate with better access to job openiogs. 

r There is a growinr demand by adult students and potential acfuU students for 
Open Entry/Open ExU. - 

With the Open Entry /Open Exi • approach, students are more inc>ined to withdraw from 
their programs and drop out cf school. * ' ' 

Open Entry/Open Fjiit for student', should not be encouraged. ♦ ' 

I feel the Open Entry/Open Exit approach can work at this school. 

1 



SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 ' 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




5 




2 


3 




.5 




2 ' 


3 




5 




2 


3 
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,MjR PR0FES5IUNAL STAFF Uf<U ) 



^trun:)ly A^ree 



U » undec Ided 
D » jisagree 
SD ' Strpngly Disagree 



The jOpen Entry/Open Exit approach is useful only for Non-Credit courses. 

Ifjje approach tenU,^ to^^^Hh the recruiUnent and retention of faculty. 

We don't ^have the time to fully develop the Open Entry/Open Exit approach. 

The approach is viewed as a passina fad by our faculty/staff. 

Open Entry/Open Exit could endanger our school's 'accreditation. 

The Open Entry/Open Exit approach i^ useful only ii) Diploma programs. 

Host instructors' feel that utilization of an Open Entry/Open Exi t format ,is a, 
possible threat to their jobs. • • 

Our administration and "staff do not^ havQ the know-how to successfully inplement 
an 'open Entry/Open Exit approach. 

Our school should nove ,tcv ird initiating Open Entry/Open Exit in all diploma ^ 
programs. 

Open Entry/Open Exit operation permits better distribution of teacher work 'loads. 
More staff is needed to Implement the concept of Open Entry/Open Exit. 

o. * 

Open Entry/Open Exit should be limited -to one or two^programs as an experiment 
during the first year. 

Instructors need considerable time for curriculum revision before attempting 
Open Entry/Open Exit. • 

Class size must be reduced to permit Open' Entry/Open Exit of students. 

The problem of reporting ^students' grades and attendance is aggravated by an 
Open En try /pp en Exit approach. 

Open Entry/Open Exit makes it clifficult for teachers to keep proper student, 
records. 

Scheduling of students is not a major problem. ^ 

A more efficient method must be developed to secure actual current student en- 
rollment and student progress each class. . ^ 

Scheduling of teachers Is a major "problem with the Open .Entry/Open Exit approach. 

A department le. g. the accounting department or the cpninunications department) 
should not go to an Open Entry/Open Exit format unless the great >t ty of 
teachers in that departnent ^ar^ supporti ve. 

A move toward Open EntiV/Open Exit in al i areas is necessary If our sc+>ool 
'Is to meet the training and education demands of the comninitles we serve. 



SA A • U 
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1 y2 3 


4 


5 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


1 2 3 




5 


1.2 3 
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5 
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1 2 3 




5 


1 2 3 


4 


5 
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L KKAT MOffTh MOiJU YOU HAVE PKEFERRED TO EraER YOUR PROGRAM AS A FULL-TIME STUDEKI? ( IF YOU ARE NOT' A 
STuDENT SLllCT THE MOfilH YOU FEEL MOST FULL-TIME STUDEfaS WOULD PRL-FIR) 
(Wnte the numbers 'l,2,3, undernedtTi your Nirst 3 c*)pices) 

Jan. ■ Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov." Dec. No preference 

f 1 ' _ 

2. WHAT MONTH WOULD YOU PREf'eR TO COMPLETE YlXJR STUDIES OR GRADUATE? (IF YOU ARE NOT A STUDENT, SELECT 

THE MONTH YOU FEEL MOST FULL-TIME STUDENT VOULD PREFER) ' ^ 

** (Write the numbers 1,?,3, underneath yorr first 3 choices) 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July A6g. Sept. Octf Nov. Dec. No preference 



3. AS DEFINED ON THE FIRST PAGE OF ^HIS QUESTIONNAIRE, OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT MEANS THAT A STUDENT COULD ENTER A 
COURSE OR PROGRAM PERHAPS MONTHLY^O^ WEEKLY AND/OR COULD LEAVE THAT COURSE OR PROGRAM WHEN COMPLETED, 

. TO WHAT EXTENT DO YOU FEEL OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT PROGRAMS WOULD BE BENEFICIAL TO STUDENTS ENTERING OUR 
SCHOOL? (CHECX ONE ANSWER ON LINE PROVIDED) 

Extremely beneficial Highly beneficial Beneficial Some IJfenefits No benefits 

l.J 2.^; ^3.^ \ ^ A. ' 5, 

4. FOR YOU, AS A STUDENT, IS IT ESSENTIAL THAT Y(XJR PROGRAM BE ON AN JOPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT FORMAT? (IF-YOU 
ARE NOT A STUDENT, SELECT THE ANSWER YOU FEEL WOULD APPLY TO MOST STUDENTS AT YOUR SCHOOL.) 

^ . - ^< 
YES, is essential that my program te Open Entry/Op.en Exit. 



_N0, is not essential that ny program be Open Entry/Open Exit. 



5. PLEASE EXPLAIN YOUR ANSWER TO THE PREVIOUS QUESTION:' 



6. FROM THE STUPENT'S VIEWPOINT, WHAT DO YOU FEEL IS THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON- FOR HAVING AN OPEN ENTRY/ 
OPEN EXIT APPROACH AT OUR SCHOOL? 

. CIRCLE ONE LETTER: > 
a7 Those seeking entry into schoo) can enter more-^easi ly , with minimum waiting. 

b. Instruction is usually individualized when the program is Open fentry/Open Exit. 

c. The student is able to complete a program in less time and seek work sooner. 

d. From the student's view^ *nt, there are no important reasons for Open Entry/Open Exit. 

, e. Other (specify) _J ^ . 

f. No opinion 

^ • ■ 

7. FOR STUDENTS ONLY : WHAT COMf^ENTS WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE REGARDING THE OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT APPROACH AS 
VOU HAVE. EXPERIENCED IT AT YOUR '^^hqoL? 

(use back of sheet if necessan 
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{FUR PROf LSSlOfiAL STAFF OUti) 



rkOM SuClr^'S OR THE COMMUNI^r'^ VlLWPOINT. WHAT DO YOU FELL IS THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON FOR hi/^-^/ING 
AN OPEN IMRY/OPEN EXit APPROAIH AT ajR SCHOOL' 

•4 

d. ^cTiobrs couTtT acconnodate more students for the same or less cost. 
Job openings would be fill^ more quickly, 

Gradjatiny students--whether fifst-time job seel^ers or those being ret rained--would spend less 
total time in school and would enter the work force more quickly. 

Frc*ii society's or the community's viewpoint, there are no important reasons for Open Entry/ 
Open Exit. 

e. Other (specify) 

f. No opinion. ' ' 



d. 



9. HOW FEASIBLE IS THE OPEN ENTRY/ DP EN EXIT (OE/OE) APPROACH >FOfi AN ASSOCIATE DEGREE ^RDGRAH? 
CHECK ONE ANSWER ON LINE PROVIDED: 



Extremely feasible. 
Al 1 Assoc iate Degree 
programs should be 
OE/OE. Extremely 
hign benefits to 
individuals and 
society. 



Very feasible and Somewhat feasible 



very beneficial 
Appears to apply 
to Associate 
Degree programs. 



Appl ies to Associate 
Degree programs. 
Somewhat beneficial 
to individuals and 
society. 



Not feasible. 
Doesn' t appear 
to apply to 
Associate 
Degree programs. 
No benefits. 



Def1nt»tely 
not feasible 
nor beneficial . 
Do^s not belong 
with Associate 
Degree programs. 



4.. 



10. HOW FEASIBLE IS THE OPEN ENTRY/OPIN EXIT APPROACH FOR A DIPLOMA PROGRAM? 
CHECK ONE ANSWER ON LINE PROVIDED: 



Extremely feasible. 
Al 1 Diploma programs 
should.be OE/OE; 
Extremely high 
benefits to individuals 
and society. 

1. 



Very feasible and 
very benef ic i al . 
Appears to apply 
to Diploma 
programs . 



"2.. 



Somewhat feasible. 
Applies to Diploma 
programs. Some- 
what beneficial to 
individuals and 
society. 

3. 



Not feasible. 
Doesn't appear 
to apply to 
Diploma programs. 
No benefits. 



Definitely 
not feasible 
nor benef ici al . 
Does not belong 
with Diploma 
programs. 



IK 



.^hAT specific fROGRAM AREAS (ASSOCIATE DEGREE OR DIPLOMA) DO VOU FEEL LEND THEMSELVES BflBT ID THE 
OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT APPROACH? 



12. W^^AT PR03RAM AREAS (ASSOCIATE DEGREE OR DIPLGi^) DO MOT LEND THEMSELVES TO THE OPEN ErfTRY/DPFN EXIT 

APPROACH?* ' . * 



WHY? 



13. IN WHAT PROGRAM AREAS IS THERE THE GREATEST NEFD FOR OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT? 



WHY? 
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(FOR PROFESSIONAL STAFF jNLY) 



14, 



HOW DO YOU. IN VOUR POSITION. VIEW THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TOTAL COSTS ANO TOTAL BENEFITS WHEN THE OPEN 
ENTRY/OPEN EXIT APPROACH IS COMPARtO TO THE TRADITIONAL APPROACH? • . 



CHECK ONE ANSWER ON LINE PROVIOED : 
Extremely favorable. Highly favorab 1 e . 
Costs much lower in Costs somewhat 
relationship to lower in relatiqn 

benefits received. to benefits r«ceived. 



The relationship 
is about the same as 
with the traditional 
approach. 



3.^ 



Somewhat unfavorable. 
Costs somewhat ^higher 
in relation to the 
benefits received. 



Extremely 
unfavorable. 
Costs very high 
compared to 
benefits received. 

5. 



15. POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES ASSOCIATED WITH OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT INCLUDE ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES-LESS TIME SPENT IN 
JOB PREPARATION, DN THE JOB MORE QUICKLY; COMMUNITY ADVANTAGES SUCH AS BETTER SERVICE; AND ADVANTAGES TO 
INDIVIDUALS. EMPLOYERS, AGENCl^ SUCH, AS CETA, ETC, WHICH OF THESE, OR OTHERS, 00 YOU THINK ARE THE MAJOR 
ADVANTAGES OF THE OPEN> ENTRY/pPEN EXIT APPROACH? 



PLEASE COMMENT: 



> 

ON/jt, 



16. DISADVANTAGES OREN ASSOCIATED WITH OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT INCLUDE HIGH COSTS (FACILITIES, INSTRUCTION 
, SUPPORTIVE), PROBLEMS WITH CURRICULUM, CONTROL. SCHEDULING OF STUDENTS, STAFF, FACILITIES; NECESSITY FOR 

CONTINUOUS LARGE ENROLLMENTS IN PROGRAMS, ETC. ,WHICH OF THESE, OR OTHERS, 00 YOU THINK AR^ THE MAJOR 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT APPROACH? ^ 



PLEASE COfflENT: 



17. WHAT ADDITIONAL COMMENTS WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE REGARDING THE OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT APPROACH AS YOU 
HAVE- EXPERIENCED IT? 

V 
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IN tOL^ TO '...wl/-: TNTRY/OPLN :XIT. MAN> S^NUOIS HAVE INDI V lUUM I / THEIR lNSTRUCTION*I^t\£ FOLLOWING 

OUlSriUNS AHt IN Rt.CiAKO TO INDI VIDUAL I ZLJ INSTRUCTION AS IT IS USED Tu ACHICVE OPEN E«TRY/OPfN ExIT. "'HE T£RM 
INDIVIOIJAHZED INSTRUCTION A"ru^Tlj"HTl^'^ TsTEHNEOT THAT INSTRUCTION WHICH ALLOWS A STUDLKT TO PROCEED AT Hb/ 
HER OWN PAC£ ANO/OR PROVIDES FOR ALTERNATIVE METHODS OR PATHS TO LEARNING THE SAME OBJECTIVE. 

PLEASE INDICATE YOUR REACTIONS TO THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS REGARDING INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION AS IT RELATES 
TO OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT. 



SA = Strongly Agree 
A * Agree 



U » Undecided 
D • Disagree 
SD a Strongly Disagree 



Individualized instruction allows more freedcwi for the'Jstudent to set his/her 
own learninT pace. 



Students do not work up to their full capacity. 



Individualized instruction allows a more realistic and practical experience 
for the student. 



Hoes not provide sufficient motivation to the slow learner. 

Not enough opportunity for classroom discussion and exchange of ideas. 

Student is taught to be independent. 

Supervision over the Teaming p^rocess.and learning progress is lacking 
Students ^0 not have enough contact time with instructors. 
The student is not held back because of any other student. 



/ 



Students laCR motivation to complete the required course Work. 

Indi vidual ized 'instruction ^produces an atmosphere that facilitates learning. 

Does not illow usage of a variety of teaching techniques. ( 

Student is allowed freedom to choose areas of concentration within each 
particular course. 

Some students have a tendency to cover material too quickly with the 
^^rgiult that the knowledge is not retained. 

The course objectives are clearly understood by the student. 

Students can avoid unnecessary review. 

Lack of materials forces some students to wait until someone else is 
finished with'the roterials. 

V 

Indwidual ^zed instruction is a cause of students dropping out of school. 
.. Students gain more knowledge/skill per unit-of-time input. 
Results in more satisfactory placement of our school graduates. 
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SA A U 

2 . 3 



2 3 
2 3 
2 3 



2 3 

2 3 

2 • 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



SD 
5 



EKLC 



Ooe> not d1 1 ow for a n»e3nlngful yraJwi^ stuJ^nts' perfoniidnce« 



ji jj : 

1 2 3*4 



Through credit by examination allows recotinition of /learning that took 
place outside the formal classroom or in other schools. 



1 



3 



Benefits to all involved are nreater than the drawbacks. 



U WHAT LEVEL OF MOTIVATION DO YOU FEEL IS REQUIRED OF A STUDENT TO SUCCEED IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION (I-I) 
SETTING? 



CHECK DNE ANSWER ON LINE PROVIDED; 



Absolutely none. 
Student will 
succeed in 1*1 
without 
motivation. 

1. 



Very little 
motivation re* 
quired to 
succeed in 1*1. 



2.. 



Average moti- 
vation r^ulred of 
student to 
succeed in Indiv. 
Instruction.^ 

3. 



High motivation 
required to 
succeed In — > 
Individualized 
Instruction. 

4. 



Very h1gh_ 
motivation necessary 
for student to 
succeed In Indiv. 
Instruction. 

5. 



2. WHAT PERCENT OF THE STUDENTS,AT (XJR SCHOOL HAVE SUFFICIENT MOTIVATION IN'AN INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
SETTING? 

^less than 25% 



25X to SOX 



SOX to 7SX 



over 75X 



3, IS ir<i.IVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION (l-I) A FACTOR IN KEEPING STUDENTS FROM WITHDRAWING FROM DUR SCHOOL BEFORE 
THEIR PROGRAM IS COMPLETED? 



CHECK ONE ANSWER ON LINE PROVIDED: 



Critically important. ^ 
Without Individualized 
Instruction, would 
definitely withdraw. 



Highly important. 
Without NI, would 
consider 
v/tthdrawi ng. 



Important. 
Tends to keep 
students from 
withdrawing. 



3.. 



Not Important. 
Would most 1 Ikely 
complete program 
if instruction 
r)pt individualized. 



Absolutely not 
important. Would 
complete program 
even if Instruction 
not I -I. . 

* s. 



4. PLEASE INCLUDE ANY COMMENTS YOU WISH TD MAKE pEGARDING INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION AS YOU HAVE * 
EXPERIENCED IT. 
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APPENDIX C* 
EMPLOYER/AGENCY QUESTIONNAIRE 



OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT RESEARCH PROJECT / 
Sponsored by the Wisconsin Board of Vocational -Technical & Adult Eduction 



NAM^ " ^POSITION^ 

/ 



COMPANY /AGENCY 



DEFINITION: A course or program is to be considered Open Entry/Open Exit if it 
fits into any of the following categorle^: 

1. Allows a student to enter school at times othet than the typi- 
cal beginning of the school semester (for example, student 
enrollment could take place weekly or monthly) • 

OR: 

2. Allows a student to earn his/her grade, rating, diploma, or 
degree and leave the' course or program whenever all coursework 
has been completed. 

Ok: 

3. Both of the above • 
• 

!• With this definition in mind, to what extent do you feel Open Entry /Open Exit 
programs 'at the Technical Institute would be beneficial to your organization ? 
CHECK ONE ANSWER ON LINE PROVIDED: 

mely beneficial Highly beneficial Beneficial Some benefits No benefits Not applicabl 
(1) ^ ^ (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 



2. From your .point of view, do you believe that your district Technical Institute 

should be on Open Entry/Open Exit format? 

' (1) YES (2) N o Opinion (3) ; ^NO 

WHY'' 



3. To what, extent do you feel Open Entry /Open Exit programs (as defined above) 
would be beneficial to students entering your district Technical Institute? 
CHECK ONE ANSWER: 

nely beneficial Highly beneficial Beneficial Some benefits No benefits Not applicabl< 
(1) / ^ (2) , y (3) (4) (5) (6) ' 

r 
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APPENDIX C 

From society *s or the conununity's viewpoint, what do you feel is the most 
i mportant reasoh for having an Open Entry /Open Exit approach at your district 
Technical Institute? 
CIRCLE ONE LETTER: 

a. Schools could accommodate more students for the same or less cost. 

b. Job openings would be filled more quickly. 

c. Graduating students — whether first-time Job seekers or those being 
retrained — would spend less total time in school and would enter the 

^ork force more quickly. 

d. From society's or the community's viewpoint, there are no important 
reasons for Open Entry/Open Exit. 

e. Other (spec ir> ) 

f. No Opinion 



)• To what extent do you feel your employees are presently using your district 
Technical Institute's courses and programs? 

f 

_ ' ^Not applicable 

Approximate number, if known: employees out of a work force 

of 

• ^Less than 5% of our employees enroll each year. 

" 6-25% of our employees enroll each year. 

^over 25% of our employees enroll each year. 



)• What do you feel would be the usage by your employees if all courses and 

programs offered by your district Technical Institute were on an Open Entry/ 
Open Exit format? 
CHECK ONE ANSWER: 

Isage greatly Usage somewhat No -change, about Usage somewhat Usage greatly 

.ncreased increased the same usage decreased decreased 

. (1) (2) (3) • (4) (5) 



Not applicable. 
(6) 
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APPENDIX C 

For your nrganlzat ion , ihc fintlclprttcd majority of hiring of new full-time. . 
permanent employees over the next five years will be in the occupational area 
of: (Please ^at the areas and circle the preferred months for hiring) 

Not Applicable 

OCCUPATIONAL AREA MONTH 



Jan, Feb, March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct, Nov, 

Dec, No preference 

t> • ^Jan, Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov, 

Dec, No preference 

c._ Jan, Feb. March April May June July Aug, Sept, Oct, Nov, 

Dec, No preference 

: , Jan, Feb, March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct, Nov. 

' • Dec, No preference 



What changes in your organization's recruitment and hiring of Technical 
Institute graduates do you forsee if those graduates were available through- 
out the year rather than only at the end of each semester? 

(If your organization is already hiring Technical Ins.titute grad\iates of 

programs which are Open Entry/Open Exit, please check here and 

indicate what your reaction has been since you have become aware of the 
changeover) , 



Not applicable 

Increase in recruitment efforts 



No change in recruitment efforts 



, Decrease in recruitment efforts 



Please comment on any of the previous nine questionnaire items. You may 
also wish to comment on the general concept of Open Entry/Open Exit as it 
applies to you and your organization.^ 
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APPf':NDIX D 
INTERVIEW OUTLINE 



INTRODUCTION 



Reasons for Interview - project background - will leave survey 

instrument 

Definitions of Optm Entry/Open Exit 

Ident^fi::ation of existing Open Entry/Open Exit course, programs. 

Any existing or recent courses offered both OE and Traditional? 
Any done previously but discontinued? 

Of existing , format individualized or short courses? ^-^ 
Is year-round required to go Open Entry/Open Exit? 
(if not, what do with students) 

, Open Entry/Open Exit one of the goals - or by-products - of 

Individualized Instruction (Define) (Must, go J-J to get Open 
EntJ^y/Open Exit) 

Original motivation - Impetus 

Outside forces? Financial assistance? How, what, when, etc. 

Outside help necessary today? 

m 

J 

WHY OPEN ENTRY/ OPEN EXIT 

Service - fill needs? Ddmands? What are the indicators? 

(part-time usage, satellite school usage, X/aiting lists, etc) 

Full-time studepts - Associate Degree (have? Why? 4 semester 
^ still required , used?) . 

- Diploma - which programs? 

- What does student gain? (Ease of entry, saved 

time, better access to 
• jobs, ??) 

Part-time students - Same 

Those already employed - use to improve or acquire skills/knowledge? 

- how measure demand? how measure usage? 

Job seekers preparing- to return to job market? 

Employers, agencies ( Voc, rehab,, WIN, CETA)? 
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APPENDIX D - 



- Interview Outline, page 2 



EFFECTIVENESS 

— ^ ^ ^ ' . . x\ 

Has been measured? How? Hard data availavli:^ , where? 

Attrition (one possible and important measure) what* available? 
by course, by program.' Can we get — 2?efore and after Open Entry/ 
Open Exit? > 

Cither possible measures - data available? - achievement, (gains, 

trends , differences) 

- enrollment, time in /program, etc. 

- How many enroll ear^ly (does Open Entry 

act as recruitment device?) 

- Any programs dowri since Open Entry? 
r- breakdown by full, part-time, age. 

- enrollment data valid under Open Entry? 

- grads and placejnient 

- trends before, after. Of grads, completers. 

Compare to enrollment in programs. 
How many exit early? 

i/ ■ • 

Costs - another important measure. Hav^ been identified? Can 
compare? (per instructional , hour , unit completed, 
graduate, satisfactorily place grad?) 

- lower? 

- instructional (with para-professionals included) 

load formula changes resulted in higher costs? 
additional staff because of year-found? 
differences in software, hardware support costs, staff, 
support, other in~dirqct costs. - 

- facility costs - Jess because of increased usage? More 

for labs, centers, hardware? 

- hardware - differences in requirements, costs. 

- developmental costs (software included)^- time and dollar 

costs, proratec^ per student or FTE? 

- supportive costsl - student services , administrative , library?^* 
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PPENDIX D (continued) 



IMSlRUCTIO li/J.' FFi' €C . 5 ^if individualized instruction used to attain 

Open Entry /Open Exit) 

\ 

( . . 
What studies already done? 

Effects on: 

1. Staff — iLe::.fs to promote instructor growth^ development? 

Eliminates instructor boredom, stagnation? Evaluation 
done by team? 

— aid or hinder in recruitment, retention of ^instructional 

staff? \ 
— problems ./if± instructor adaptabili't.y , ro^e change?^ 

2. Students — students properly motivated? Motivation demands different^ 

from those of traditional approach? increases student 
motivation? 

3. Curriculum — ^^relationship between instructional objectives and 

job entry performance requirements? (How done? ^ 
by whom?) 

— translation of job requirements to curriculum and 
instruction? 

— promotes uniformity in course objectives taught 
by different instructors - prevents overlap in 
courses? 

' ' ' \ 

4. instructional Delivery Systems ' 

— Requires more or less day-to-day preparation by instructor? 
— approach itself results in increased paperwork for 

instructor , division and department chairmen, studdnt 

services, student, etc.? 
— increases student-instructor time spent one-to-one? 
— problems with cheating? ^'one student "specializing" 

in an assignment , then exchanging with classmates? 
— learning style mapping — inportance of? " 
— learning materials and activities^shortage of esp^ when 

beginning? st^ff not qualified to develop?^ j 
— how handle lab scheduling - esp. where work irith large 

items such as autos , appliances , tractors? 1 

5. Learjting Environment * i 

^^^ttitude teaching -e.g. by\jajor instructors - Lost? 
— trans J ej ; responsibility to student? promotes learning 
atm ohert ^ 

— ori^^ntatic . of students - necessary? successful? how 
done/ . 

6. Evaluation-management system 

— use computer in registration , grading, attendance , 
^ ^ instruction itself, Jiekting , etc.? 

— problems with student grading? Mastery approach? 

grading contracts? \ 
— problems with instructor acqountability? Blame goes to system? 

• no . . . '■■(■ 



other : 

. From above, what are problem areas - curriculum, facilities 
students, staff? ' . 

From instructional standpoint, major strong points, advantages 
are? major weak points, disadvantages are? 

General student view of instructional effects; instructor vicov. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Counseling - How done with Open Entry/Open Exit? - division (dept.) 

basis? role of faculty advisor change? more important? 
how handle? Release time? Dollars? 

Prerequisite problem - course sequence. How ensure that a necessary 
prerequisite re-related course (e.g. blueprint reading, 
Tech Math) is taken at proper time, before student gets, " 
into advanced major coui ses? 
How handled if student drops course? 

Recording of units of instruction when completed. Recording of 
student progress. How done? by fraction of credit, 
whole credit pnly? Keep on record untiX course complete? 
Or put on record only when complete? 

Registration problems. New 'tuition policy. Effects on Open Entry, 
re-enrollment? ^ 

Waiting lists - how common? - problems with, e.g. ''tracking down"? 

Facility problems? ^ • .X"^^ 

Equipment problems and space for equipment? 

Relationship between Open Entry curriculum and secondary school 
curriculum. Different? bow done? to what extent? 
what programs? - / 

Problems with receipt -of state aids based oh FTE's? Now credits, 
must change to hours? what about co-op students? New 
procedures? ^ ■ ^ . 

Para-professional - Needed? What do? ' 
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i APPENDIX D (continued) 

GUIDELINES /SUGGESTIONS 

How assess needs /demands? What tools , indicators? * 

FuJJ contnitment required? Including ye^-roujid? 

Where should motivation to go Open Entry/Open Zxit come from? 

Who responsible for developing over-all plan? Implementing? 

What about over-all management system? 

Time schedule? \ 

Begin with certain programs? What criteria used to decide? (Waiting 
lists f enrollment increases , employer demand^ etc.) 

How establish job entrij performance levels? Who does? 

What changes in facilities: Library, A-V Labs, learning centers, 
classroom^ , shops , labs, other? 

What, about changeover problems? Irfstructo /staff acceptance? 
facility changes? Supporting se^ices? 

Cost estimating? Budget re^quirements? ^ 

Student numbers needed — tie in with year-round? ^ . 

Developmental work - Who does? When? How? e.g.. individualized 
instruction (establishing objectives, course and unit; 
preparing learning activities , matetials , grading contracts, 
assessment procedures, learning style ideritification, etc*?) 

Establishing faculty loads, problems with increased student contact 
hours? ' ' • \ * " 

Enlisting faculty/staff support. 

Keeping faculty/staff informed of plan, changeover. 
Scheduling - students, classrooms 

Problems to be expedted. ^ / . 

How handle other problei^s that haye been discussed in interview. 
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SAMPLES 
Plans 

Curriculum materials 
Learning Activities 

Student assessment and grading systems - including attendance 

VJhat tried and discarded? 

What now being used? 

Should be revised? ^ 

Problems with? . 

Advantages? 

Disa dvan tages ? 

Costs -time, effort, dolldts? 
Efficient? How determined? 
Effective? How determined? ^ 
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APPENDIX F 
^INSTRUCTOR SIGNATURE TIME CARD 



W.S. NumDer. 

NfllDB 

scheduieil Tiin8^~To 



\ 



• 





Course No. 


Time Out 


Instr. SiQfi. 


Time In 


Course No. 


Time Out 


Instr. Sign. 


Time In 


CoursefJo. 


Tim»i Oiit . 


Instr. Sign. 


Time In 


Course No. 


_ Time Ouv ; ' 


Instr. Stign. 


Tinrje In 


Course No. 


Time Out 


Instr. Sign. 


i :— 

Time In 
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APPENDIX G 
WELDING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT RECORD 
' figure 2 



"A" WELDING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT RECORD 


SHOP NUMBER 


NAME 




"B" ENROLLMENT DATA 


ADDRESS 


Start date 


street 


\ 

End date \ 


city \ state zip 
AGE TELEPHONE 


Hours and days: ^ 
start 


(after 

SEX 5:00)"^ ^ ^ 




M T W R F S 


EMPLOYER if working: f 




end 


WORK SCHEDULE 


MODULES ENROLLED FOR: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
5 . 9 (circle) 

Segments of modules (if any) specify 


'\^ONSORING AGENCY (if any) : 


— 




ATTENDANCE "C" ACHIEVEMENT AND 

ATTENDANCE 


Total course length in hours 



Date 


i 
1 


Actual 


1 ''^ate 1 


i 

CO 


Actual 
































































































































































































































































MODULE 1 FUNDAMENTALS \ 


MODULE 7 HORIZONTAL | 


SMAW'-l 


SMAW-7 ^ , 


SMAW-la (Hours to 


'SMAW-7a . 


SMAW-l}^ -omvlete) 


SMAW''7b 


SMAW-lc 


SMAW'7c 


total hours 


total hours 


MODULE 2 WEAVING | 


MODULE 8 VERTICAL ( 


SMAW''2 


SMAW-8 


SMAW-2a 


MAW-Sa 


total hours 


SMAW-Sb 


MODULE 3 OXY ACET. CUTTINC 


SMAW-Sc . 


SMAW-3 


SMAW-Sd 


SMAW-3a 


total hours 


total hours 


MODULE 9 OVERHEAD \ 


MODULE 4 IliTRO JOINTS] 


SMAW-g 


$MAW-4, 


SMAW^Ba ' 


SMAW~4a 


SMAWSb 


SMAW'^4b 


MODULE 10 QUALIFICATION \ 


total hours 


SMAW^IO 


MODULE 5 E^7024 \ 


SMAW^lOa 


SMAW-5 




SMAW'-Sa^ • 


total hours^ 


SMAW-^Sb ' 


MAOllU Mathematics 




SMAii-5c 






fiODULB 6 BUTT JOINTS \ 


MMO 34V Blue Print Reading 




SMAW-tS 




SMAW-Sa 


TOTAL HOURS IN COURSE 


SMAW'Bb 
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» APPENDIX H 
AUTO MECHANICS - 48 WEEK VOCATIONAL 



DAYS: 



9- 2-75 

10- 10-75 
29 



10- 13-75 

11- 21-75 
28 



11-24-75 
1-16-76 
28 



1- 20-76 

2- 27-76 
29 



3- 1-76 

4- 9-76 
30 



4- 12-76 

5- 28-76 

J* 

27 



6- 1-76 

7- 9-76 
28 



7-12-76 
'8^13-76 
25 



OP 



NS 

AUTO 
Engines 
(25) 



NS 

AUTO 



Drive- 
Chassis 



(25) 



NS 

AUTO 



Steer- 
Susp, 

(25) 



NS 

AUTO 

Brakes 

(25) 



NS 

AUTO 



Fuel 
Systems 



AUTO 



Elec. I 



(25) 



(25) 



AUTO 
Tune-up 
(25) 



AUTO 



Elec. II 



(25) 



PPLIED COMMUNICATION 
(5) 



MATH I 
(5) 



HUMAH ^RELATIONS 
(5) 



APPLIED WELDING 
(6) 



NS - New Students my enter if openings exist. 



All students will 2>e "graded out" of the courses at the end of the 
block and will ■ immediately proceed into the next course as scheduled. 
If a "NC*' is received for any of these courses, it will be necessary 
to re-register for that course again at a later date. 



APPLIED MACHINE SHOP 
(4) 
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APPENDIX I 
FOOD SERVICE CALENDAR TENTATIVE 

1975-1976 School Year 



June 13, 1975 



* 3 WEEK .SESSIONS 

September 2 -September 19 
September 23 - October 10 
October 13 -October 31 
November 3 - November 26 
December 1 - Decemb^ 19 
December 22 - January 16 
January 21 - February 6 
February 9 - February 27 
March 1 - March 19 
March 22 - April 9 
April 12 --May 14 
May 17 - June 3 
June 7 - June 25 
June 28 r July 16 
July 19 - August 6 

4 WEEK SESSIONS 



14 days 

15 days 

15 days 

16 days 
15 days 

12 days 

13 days 
15 days 
15 days 
15 days 

17 days 

13 days 
15 days 

14 days 

15 days 



9 WEEK S^SIONS 

Septem2?er 2 - October 31 44 days 

November 3 - January 16 43 days 

January 21 - March 19 43 days 

March 22 - June 3 45. days 

June 7 - August 6 44 days 

18 WEEK SESSIONS 

September 2 - January 16 87 days 

January 21 - June 3 88 days 



20 WEEK SESSIONS 

September 2 - February 6 100 days 
February 16 - July 16 99 days 



- September 26 
October 24 



September 2 
September 30 
October 27 - November 26 
'December 1 - January 9 
January 12 - February 6 
February 9 - March 5 
March S - April 2 
April 5 - May 14 
May 17 - June 11 
June 14 - July 9 
July 12 - August 6 

6 WEEK SESSIONS 

September 2 - October 10 
October " Novem2>er 26 
December 1 - January 16 
January 21 - February 27 
March 1 - April 9 
April 12 - June 3 
June 7 - July 16 . 



19 days 

20 days 

21 days 

22 days 
18 days 
2p days 
"20 days 

17 days 

18 days 

19 days 

20 days 



Tentative vacations July 17 , 1975 



DATES 



September i, 1975 



November 6 & 7 



November 27 & 28 



Labor Day 



convention. 

V 

Thanksgiving 



December 24' - January 2 Christmas 



January 19 & 20 

29 days April 16 
31 days 

27 days April 19 £ 23 

28 days 

30 days May 6 & 7 
30 days 

29 days May 31 

June 4 
Juiy 5 



In-Service 
Good Friday 
Easter 
Convention 
Memorial Day 
Preparation Day 
July 4 
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APPENDIX J 
PROGRESS CHART 



NAME 



Program 



IND. MATH 



DATE ENTERED 



DATE COMPLETED 



UNIT TEST AVERAGE 



COMPREHENSIVE AVERAGE 

FINAL AVERAGE FINAL GRADE 



COMPREHENSIVE 


EXAMS 


1 2 3 4 5 


6 





ATTENDANCE 



UNIT TESTS 



' NO. 


PRE 


A 




c 


2 










2 










3 










4 










5 










6 










7 






























10 










22 










12 










13 










14 










25 










26 










17 










18 










19 










20 










21 










22 










23 , 










24 










25 










26 










27 










28 










29 










30 










3{L 










32 










33 










34 










35 










36 










37 










38 










39 










40 













NO, 


PRE 


A 


B 


c 




41 












42 












43 












44 












45 

3£ , 












46 












47 












48 












49 












50 












51 












52 












53 












54 












55 












56 












57 












58 / 












59 












60 












61 












62 












63 










64 












65 












66 












67 

6.9 




















69 










?0 












71 












72 












73 












74 












75 












76 












77 












78 












79 












80 











WEEK 




T 


W 


TH 


F 


1 












2^ 












3 












4 












5 
























1 

7 


- 










8 












9 












10 












11 












12 












13 












14 












15 ' 












16 












17 












18 
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APPENDIX K 

FVTI - APPLIED COMMUNICATIONS I PROGRESS RECORD 



Soc» Sec. No. 



Grading and Check-Off Sheet 

Starting Date ' 

Ending Date ] 

Course Grade 



Last Name 

Program 

Address 



First Middle 
Phone 



Instructor 



Hour 



0) 

u 

2 



Q) 
,^ 
M 

•H 

R 
3 

Q) 

§ 



I 
I 
I 

I 

CO 



UNIT 
NO. 


SPELLING UNITS 


GRADE 


DATE 


Gl 








G2 








G3 








G4 








G5 








G6 








G7 








G8* 
G9 


Automotive Tape 1 






Tape 2 






Weldino and Met^Jy Fab 






GIO 


Machine Shoo 






Gil 


Pnntxncf 






G52 


Industrial Design Part A 






Part B 






Part C 






Part D 






Diesel Mechanics Tape 1 






S3 


Tape 2 






Claim and Adjustment Letters 






W34 


Claim Letters 






W35 


Adjustment Letters 






S4 


Credit Principles, Procedure 
Letters ' 






W36 








W37 








W38 








W39 








S5 


Collection Letter Series 






W40 


Collection Series 






S6 


Job Getting Sequence 






W31 * 








W32 








W33 


n-j. 







III. 



THE WORLD" WHEELS - Bkker S Osdol 



I. Getting into Gear 
SP SP 

1 



II » Machine S Man ( and Woman) 
SP SP 



To Market, to Market 
SP SP 



IV. 



Road Tests 
SP 



SP 



V. 



Safety Matters 
SP ^SP 



VI. 



Overviews 
SP 



SP 



Fiction on Wheels*^ 
SP SP 
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Poetrif oh Wheels 
SP SP 



* write critique of story 
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APPENDIX K (continued) 
"APPLIED COMMUNICATIONS PROGRESS RECORD 



ASSXGJNED 

SEMINAR DATE GRADE MA TERIAL DATE GRADE 



1 














2 














3 














4 








■' • t 






5 










• 




6 














7 















8 














9 














10 






v. 








11 






1_ 




* • 




12 














13 














14 














15 






1 









UNITS 



SEMINARS 

Seminar S-I — S-6 required 

TESTS 

Seminars can be added at the 

ins ' ^uctors discretion » FINAL EXAM 



FINAL GRADE 



HOURS PRESENT 



HOURS ABSENT 
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APPENDIX L 

FO X VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE - RESTAURANT & HOTEL COOKERY 
APPLICATION PROFILE OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



BAKING 

518:114 ' Rating 
Quick Breads & Pudding 

Baking Powder Biscuits Scones 

Plain Muffins w/variations 

Corn Muffins 

Corn Bread - Yankee Style 

Coffee Cake, Quick 

Streusel Topping 

Peach Breftd Pudding 

Blanc Manger 

Jhocolate Pudding- 

Creamy Rice Pudding 

Tapioca Cream Pudding 

^^anilla Cream Pudding 

'Apple Brown Betty 

Gelatin Vanilla Whip 

Yeast Breads & Rolls 

'White Bread 

Old Fashioned Molasses Bread 

Cinnamon Roll Bread 

Parker House Rolls . 

Rye Bread 

. Pumpernickel Bread 

Sesame Seed Buns 

Poppy Seed Rolls * 

Sweet Yeast Doughs 

Yeast Raised Donuts ^ 

Cake Donut-s .. 

Golden Donuts 

Bismarks r__ 

Cinnamon Rolls 

Long Johns 

Butterfly Rolls 

Topping 

Pan Glaze : ^ 

Vanilla Water Icing' " 

Cinnamon Sugar Mix, ' 

Honey Topping 



CaJjces & 'Icings 

Yellow Plain Cake 

Applesauce ^ Cake _ 

Barfana Cake 

Chocolate Cake 

Easy Chocolate Cake 

Devils Food Cake 

Golden Chiffon. Cake 

Lemon Cocoi Jt Cake . 

Pound Cake ' ' 

Sponge Cakr* 

White Cake 

Cooked Frosting 

Vanilla Cream 

Butter Cream 

Cocoa Fudge 

Caramel Fudge i . 

Marshmallow 

Cookies 

Chocolate Brownies 

Butterscotch Brownie s 
Chocolate Drop Cooki es 

Chocolate Oatmeal 

Coconut Bars 

Peanut Butter 

Sugar Cookies 

Butterscotch Oatmeal 
Chocolate Chip 



Rating 



Fruit Pies 
Apple 

Bl ueberry ^ 

dherry 

Bl^^kberry 

Raspberry 

Mincemeat 

Raisin 

Dutch Apple 

French Apple 

Pecan 



Banana 
Vanilla 
Chocola te 



Cream Pies 



Lemon 

Butterscotch 
Coconut 
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APPENDIX L (continued) 



BAKERY EQUIPMENT . 


Frequencies 




Never 


Q) 


q 

Q) 

rs 

Q) 

i: 


Q) 

to 

Q) 
tJ 
H 

m 

s 

o 
0 


Always 


Level 
of 

Skill Development 


0 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Bakers Utility Store (Gas) 




i 




















Trunion-' 


























Donut Fryer 














• 












Donut Machine 




















« . 






Proofing Cabinet 


























Convectio- Ovens (Gas) 


























Electric j^an Cutter & Roui\ 


der 


















— r- 






Mixer 80 Qt. 


























Mixer' 20 Qt.. 


























Mixer 10 Qt. 


























Mixer 5 Qt. ^ 


























Refrigerator 


























Freezer 


























HAND "TOOLS (VARIOUS) 


























Bench Scraper 


























Bowl Knives 


























Cake Saws ^ 


























Dough Divider 


























Bakers Scale 


























Pastry Wheel 


















i 








Rolling Pin^ 


























Vienna Knife 


























Pastry Bags & Tubes 


























Bismark Filler 


























Pie Crimper 


























Turntable 
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APPENDIX L (continued) 
FOX VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE GRAI>B EQUIVALENTS 



LETtER NUMBER ^ 

GRADE GRADE DACUM SCORING SCALE 

A 94 and up Can perform this task with more than aceptable speed 

and quality, with initiative and adaptability and can 
lead others in performing this task. J 

B-h 91-93 Can perform this task wixJi more than acceptable speed 

and qaulity with initiative and adaptability tq^special 
problem situatioris. 

B 87-90 Can perfortn this task satisfactorily without super^ 

vision or assistance with wore than acceptable speed 
and quality of work* ^ 

C 80-86 Can perform this task satisfactorily without assistance 

and/or supervision^ 

Non-Acceptable Can perform this cask satisfactorily but requires 

periodic supervision and/or- assiste^ce » 

Non-Acceptable Cannot perform this task satisfactorily for participation 

in a work environments 

FOOD SERVICE OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL OF SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

* ' . ' 

6 Proficient (Highly) » Performing in a given art, skill, or branch of 
learning with expert correctness and facility * Proficiency implies 
a high proficiency degree of competence through training. j 

5 Proficient (Considerable) m Implies a considerable proficiency degree 
of competence » 

4 Competent-Employable (High 'Productivity) » Implies more than adequate 
for entry level . 

3 Competent-Employable (Low Productivity) » Property or well qualified; 
capable. Adequate for the purpose; suitable ; sufficient • Legally 
qualified or fit; admissible for entry level .2 

2 Moderately involved. Industrous , but less than 80% accomplishment 
within prescribed competency standard. 

1 Slightly involved. Actiye, but less than 50% accomplishment within 
prescribed competency standard. 

0 Exposed. ' Low significance , less 'than 30% accomplishment within 
prescribed competency standard. ' 



Introduced 

^Expresses student i>btained only ^awareness of knowledge presented, 
(e.g., media, field trips, etc.) 

•^W. Robert Houston, "Exploring Competency Based Education '' ; Ejpard of 
Regents of the University of Houston, 1974, P. 14 
2ltid, p. 14 



APPENDIX L (continued) 
EVALUATION SHE^T^ (Course Composite) 



I 



Student^ame 



Date 



Social Security Number_ 

Address 

Phone 



518- 



€ourJk-^No , 

\ 



EVALUATION 

l0% Pre/Post Review 
( ) ( ) ( 



Course Title 



70% 



) ( 



20% Weekly Reviews 

( ) ( ) ( 



) (_±_) ( 
) ( ) ( 



) . (■ 
) ( 
) ( 



(Hrs. Present 



oz 



Jieguired) 



core. Letter Grade 



Mastery of Skill: (Composite Secures) 

*Handtools & Stationary Equipment 
(Psychomotor) 



^Application Profile of Learning 
Activities (Cognitive) 

^Personal Characteristics/Skill 
Traits (Affective) , 



Occupational 
Rating 



FINAL COURSE GRADE 



/ 



I.S.S. Initial Student Signature Instructor's Signature 
Student Course Evaluation Completed (Initial) YES or NO 



(circle one) 



COMMENTS: 



cc: Student File via X.S.S. ' j[ 2 Y 



ERIC 




ERIC 



